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Czar's) 'are invariably interested in the reign of order and
justice in Europe, the only ones who by their position can
maintain it, and, being free from conflicting desires and
interests, will never trouble this felicitous tranquillity.'

But valuable and important as was Pitt's concurrence, the
credit of initiating the idea of a League to enforce peace
belongs primarily to the Czar of Russia.1

The immediate fruit of Novosiltzov's mission was the
conclusion of the Treaty (January 1805) between Great
Britain, Russia and Austria, which formed the basis of the
Third Coalition. The Coalition was broken into fragments
by Napoleon's great victory at Austerlitz. Pitt lived only just
long enough to hear the news of that disaster; but his mantle
fell upon his disciple, Lord Castlereagh, who eagerly embraced
his master's views and carried them into effect. The instruc-
tions, which (drafted by himself) he took with him from the
Cabinet to the Allied Headquarters at Bale (January 1814),
were framed entirely in the spirit, and reproduced the specific
terms, of Pitt's Memorandum of January 1805. Almost to the
last detail were Pitt's terms reaffirmed in the Instructions
which ended thus: *The Treaty of Alliance is not to terminate
with the War, but is to contain defensive engagements with
mutual obligations to support the Power attacked by France
with a certain extent of stipulated succours. The casus foederis
is to be an attack by France on the European dominions of
any one of the contracting parties.'2 That paragraph formed
the basic principle of the Treaty of Chaumont (March i, 1814) ;

1 Cf. LtEmpereur Alexandre i& (i. 170), by the Grand Duke Nicholas
Mikhailovich, who repudiates the notion that the idea of a Holy Alliance
owed anything either to Mme von Kriidener or to Metternich.

2 For further details see Marriott's Castlereagh (1936) (chapters xiii. and
xv.).   A portion of the Instructions, in Castlereagh's own handwriting, is
there reproduced in facsimile.